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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 

The King's County Court 

The extracts which are printed below have a special interest 
in one way for the exactness with which they illustrate a passage 
in Glanvill by a case occurring some years before the probable date 
of that book. The case coming before the court is that described in 
Glanvill, IX. 4. The lord refused to accept the relief of his tenant's 
heir and withheld his father's lands. The heir then got the king's 
writ, that given in Glanvill, IX. 5, and under that writ, per breve 
domini regis, the expression so frequent in Glanvill, he obtained pos- 
session of his inheritance ex judicio totins comitatus. Out of grati- 
tude for the assistance of the monks, possibly financial assistance, 
and perhaps by a bargain made in advance, he made them the dona- 
tion of land which gave rise to the charter. This charter is un- 
dated but the confirmation charter of the immediate overlord is 
dated by Mr. Round 1162-1170 (m. i., p. 5), and that of William 
de Mandeville is dated 27 Henry II. (1181). It adds greatly to 
the interest of the two charters in another way that the court which 
makes what is called a judicium totius comitatus in the first is called, 
by an identification not common in the documents, curia regis in 
the second. See my Origin of the English Constitution, p. 70, note 
17, and " The Local King's Court in the Reign of William I. ", Yale 
Law Journal, April, 1914, note 7. These charters were first printed 
by John Nichols, The History and Antiquities of the County of Lei- 
cester (1795), vol. II., pt. I., app., p. 134, and again by J. Horace 
Round, The Manuscripts of the Duke of Rutland, IV. 3-7 (Hist. 
MSS. Comm., 1905). The two editors differ in a number of read- 
ings, but I have adopted those of Mr. Round, except in reading 
dominus instead of deus in the phrase quam reddidit michi dominus. 

Universis Sancte Ecclesie filiis Radulfus Pincerna, Alius Willelmi de 
Etona, salutem. Sciatis quod ego Radulfus postquam relevavi terram 
meam, assensu matris mee et Hugonis fratris mei, dedi et concessi et hac 
carta confirmavi deo et Ecclesie Sancte Marie Geroudon et monachis 
ibidem deo servientibus .... quatuor carrucatas terre in Estwella ex 
hereditate mea quam reddidit michi dominus per breve domini Regis ex 
judicio totius comitatus. . . . Hanc autem donationem fideliter et firm- 
iter tenendam ego Radulfus affidavi pro me et pro heredibus meis et 
monachi me adiuverunt ad relevandam terram meam. 
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Willelmus de Mandevilla, comes Essexie, omnibus hominibus suis 
Francis et Anglis clericis et laicis presentibus et futuris, salutem : Sciatis 
me concessisse et hac carta mea confirmasse in puram et perpetuam ele- 
mosinam Deo et ecclesie Sancte Marie Geroldon' et monachis ibidem deo 
servientibus .... quatuor carrucatas terre in Estwelle .... videlicet 
illas quatuor carrucatas quas monachi habuerunt ex donatione Radulfi 
Pincerne postquam idem Radulfus dirrationavit terram illam in curia 
domini Regis. 

G. B. Adams. 

Catherine II. and the American Revolution 

The part played by Catherine the Great in the American Revo- 
lution has not yet been fully worked out. The Russian archives are 
bringing to light much new material on the subject. From the 
official papers and her private correspondence, examined for the 
present purpose, one sees that the empress, from the very beginning, 
had clearly defined views on the rights and wrongs of the American 
question and on the final outcome of the struggle, as well as a de- 
termined policy not to interfere in a hostile manner. 

Catherine neither liked nor disliked the Americans. She prob- 
ably knew none of them personally, and cared little about their the- 
ories of government. She took an interest in the American Revolu- 
tion because it affected English and European politics. As early as 
June 30, 1775, she predicted that America would become independent 
of Europe " even in my life-time ", and a year later she wrote to a 
friend, " The colonies have told England good-bye forever ". Dur- 
ing the years of conflict she never for a moment doubted that 
complete separation from the mother-country was the only solution. 
In her private correspondence she does not hesitate to say that the 
colonies are in the right, that England has provoked a useless quarrel, 
and that the best thing for her to do is to become reconciled with 
her former subjects. 

Although the empress had a high regard for England she had a 
very low opinion of the men who were at the head of the English 
government during this period. In her view, the King of England 
was a good, fatherly sort of man, but not a statesman, and his minis- 
ters were petty, lost in small politics, and quite incapable of taking 
large views. During the time that they were in office the empress 
treated them with much contempt. 

The first humiliation suffered was when they asked her for troops 
to go to Canada. Lord Suffolk, on June 30, 1775, wrote to Gun- 
ning, the English minister, requesting him to ascertain in an indirect 
and delicate manner whether Russia would be willing to let England 
have infantry for America. Gunning had a talk with Panin and the 
empress and put the question to them in a rather vague way and they 



